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Coming F. P. A. Meetings 


Oct. 23. New York Are Democracies Going Fascist? 


Raymond Gram Swing, Robert Valeur, Bruce Bliven 
Evening discussion at the New School Auditorium, 
66 West 12th Street, at 8:30 o'clock 
Oct. 19 Hartford Political Impressions of Europe 
Oct. 25 Philadelphia The Situation in Germany 
Oct. 30 Albany Germany in Revolution 


Oct. 29—Nov. 2 Elmira Institute on World Affairs 


—_ 
Periodical Division, 
Library of Congress,~ 


Washington, D. C. ] 


THE YUGOSLAV 


POT BOILS OVER 


“T°HE assassination on October 9 of King Alex- 

ander of Yugoslavia, a few minutes after he 
had disembarked at Marseilles for a conference 
with French Foreign Minister Barthou, who also 
succumbed to the assassin’s bullets, precipitated 
a grave political crisis in Yugoslavia which may 
have far-reaching effects on Europe’s diplomatic 
alignments. The assassin, known as Petrus Kale- 
men, was tentatively identified as a Croat who had 
entered France on a forged passport, and appar- 
ently was a member of the Croat terrorist group, 
Ustasha, reported to have received support from 
Italy and Hungary, neither of which would lament 
the disruption of Yugoslavia. Popular suspicion 
at first focused on Italy, and anti-Italian outbreaks 
occurred at Sarajevo and Ljubljana. Mussolini, 
however, refused to allow these expressions of 
anti-Italian sentiment to develop into an interna- 
tional incident. He reiterated the offer of recon- 
ciliation with Yugoslavia made in his Milan 
speech of October 6, and the Italian press — 
abandoning recent attacks on Yugoslavia—joined 
in mourning the murdered King. 


Yugoslav hostility was diverted from Italy to 
Hungary on October 12, when it was revealed that 
two of Kalemen’s associates, arrested by the 
French police as they were attempting to cross 
into Switzerland, had confessed that they belonged 
to a group of Croat terrorists encamped at Janka 
Puszta in Hungary, where they had received in- 
struction from Hungarian officers in the use of 
high-powered weapons. Yugoslavia had already 
protested against the existence of the Janka Pusz- 
ta camp at a meeting of the League Council on 
June 5, alleging that Hungary encouraged the 
terroristic activities of Croat exiles. At that time 
the dispute was left to direct negotiations between 
the two countries. The Little Entente states— 


whose foreign ministers met in Belgrade on Oc- 
tober 18 after the King’s funeral—are now ex- 
pected to insist that the question of Hungary’s 


responsibility for the Marseilles outrage should 
be aired in the League Council, which is to meet in 
mid-November to discuss the forthcoming Saar 
plebiscite. It is feared that Yugoslavia may go 
further and send a sharp protest to Hungary with- 
out waiting for League action. 


The internal crisis precipitated by King Alex- 
ander’s death is fraught with even more danger- 
ous possibilities, which only disinterested and 
farsighted statesmanship can avert. The Yugo- 
slav state, in whieh@ill South’ Slavs—Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes and Montenegrins—were joined at their 
own demand in 1919, has not succeeded in con- 
ciliating the antagonisms of its various races and 
nationalities, divided by ethnic, religious and po- 
litical differences. The Roman Catholic Croats, 
who had enjoyed a large measure of local auton- 
omy in the Austro-Hungarian empire and 
achieved a high degree of culture, have resented 
the attempts of the Greek Orthodox Serbs, whom 
they regard as a less civilized people, to subject 
them to the absolutist rule of a centralized un- 
democratic state. Their resentment reached a 
high pitch in 1929 when King Alexander, declar- 
ing that parliamentary government had failed to 
adjust political controversies and had created a 
state of chronic disorder, established a dictator- 
ship intended to unify the country. The repres- 
sive measures adopted by the dictatorship against 
the Croats, many of whom were exiled or im- 
prisoned, merely fomented terroristic activities, 
of which the assassination of King Alexander was 
probably a direct result. Responsible Croat 
leaders, however, do not desire the breakdown of 
Yugoslavia. They demand, not the establishment 
of an independent Croat state, which would prove 
easy prey to the territorial ambitions of Italy and 
Hungary, but the organization of a true Slav 
federation, in which the Croats would secure local 
autonomy as well as political and civil rights. The 
regency of three, headed by Prince Paul, cousin 


of the slain King, which is to rule until Alex- 
ander’s eleven-year-old son, King Peter II, has 
attained his majority, is confronted with the task 
of winning the collaboration of the Croats if it 
is to preserve Yugoslavia from dissolution, and 
possibly foreign invasion. Prince Paul is said to 
favor democratic methods, but his best intentions 
may come to naught if the absolutist army lead- 
ers, who exercised a predominant influence under 
the late King, are allowed to remain in power. 


The fate of Yugoslavia will profoundly affect 
the future course of European politics. Yugo- 
slavia has recently been drifting away from 
France, its post-war ally and financial backer, to- 
ward political collaboration with Bulgaria and 
economic rapprochement with Germany. It had 
been M. Barthou’s hope, at his fatal interview 
with King Alexander, to revive the Franco- 
Yugoslav alliance and reconcile Yugoslavia with 
Italy. Premier Mussolini’s determination to avoid 
all offense to Yugoslavia’s sensibilities in its hour 
of national crisis may have done more than diplo- 
matic conferences to improve Yugoslav-Italian re- 
lations; and common fear of Hungary may con- 
solidate the Little Entente. But the death of M. 
Barthou, who held all the threads of the complex 
anti-German combination he had been forming 
during the past year, must inevitably postpone the 
negotiations he had initiated, and may give Ger- 
many an opportunity to thrust a wedge between 
France and Italy. The French Cabinet, moreover, 
has been severely shaken by the Marseilles assas- 
sinations, and only the personal prestige of 
Premier Doumergue has prevented a new clash 
between the Right forces of M. Tardieu and the 
Left forces of M. Herriot. To satisfy the Right, 
M. Barthou has been replaced by Pierre Laval, 
and, in deference to the Left, M. Sarraut, Minister 
of the Interior, whose resignation was forced by 
popular criticism of the French police at Mar- 
seilles, has been succeeded by an Herriot adherent, 
M. Marchandeau. The reorganized Cabinet is 
faced with the immediate problem of definitely en- 
listing Yugoslavia on the side of France, and of 
cementing the Franco-Italian friendship which M. 
Barthou considered one of the keystones of French 
security. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


German Church Struggle Continues 


Bavarian opposition to the administration and 
policies of the Nazi German Christians—now the 
official Protestant church in the Third Reich*— 
is assuming large proportions and constitutes an 
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increasingly serious problem for Hitler. Although 
consecration of Reich Bishop Mueller on Septem- 
ber 23 marked the official coordination of the 
Evangelical church, recent events in Bavaria in- 
dicate that many German spiritual leaders are 
prepared to make great sacrifices for their re- 
ligious principles. 


The Bavarian church is the last important body 
in Germany which has not recognized the author- 
ity of the Reich Bishop. The latest crisis was 
precipitated on October 11, when Dr. Meiser, 
Bishop of Bavaria, was deposed by the Nazi 
Christians and placed under house arrest because 
the Bavarian church in a public manifesto de- 
clared that the gospel had been challenged and 
defied Bishop Mueller and his Civil Administrator, 
August Jaeger. The great majority of Bavarian 
pastors as well as their congregations are support- 
ing Dr. Meiser, and several angry demonstrations 
and riots have occurred. The Bavarian govern- 
ment, furthermore, appears to be on the side of 
the deposed Bishop. 


This opposition, however, must be regarded as 
a manifestation of deep religious conviction rather 
than a political move against the Hitler régime. 
Church leaders throughout the Reich are fighting 
for their religious principles against the “dark 
powers”—Dr. Mueller and Dr. Jaeger—who, they 
consider, have destroyed “the faith of the church- 
es” and opened the doors “for every heresy.” 
Some Nazi leaders appear to recognize this fact, 
and reports are current that Mueller and Jaeger 
may be forced to resign. Nevertheless, coordina- 
tion of the church—both Protestant and Catholic 
—is essential to achievement of the Nazi ideal of 
a completely totalitarian state, and the belief of 
opposition leaders that freedom of conscience and 
worship may still be possible of attainment in the 
Third Reich seems doomed to disappointment. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


*cf. John C. deWilde, “‘Nazis Coordinate Protestant Church," Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, September 28, 1934. 
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